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A COLLECTION OF COPPER AND BRASS 


O be interested in making a col- 
lection, to have a mania for ac- 
eumulating Elzevirs, prints, or 
china, is a taste from which one 
ean secure a great amount of pleasure; 
the excitement of the hunt after an addi- 
tion to one’s stores rivals that for fox or 
hare, and the delight over a completed 
edition or set of specimens will go. far 
toward dispelling the cares and even the 
sorrows of life. To get all the enjoy- 
ment that is possible out of a hobby, it 
seems best not to have great wealth at 
command; those who know the real 
pleasure of treasure-hunting have a feel- 
ing of sadness over millionaires’ collec- 
tions, which have been ordered carte 
blanche, and would prefer the state 
which Charles Lamb so quaintly de- 
scribes, when the book-hunter to pur- 
chase a desired volume was obliged to 
go without his dinner. These are the 
extremes; but of course the happiest 
collector must be one in whose case 
ample means wait upon good taste, and 
the ardor of discovery need not be 
damped by inability to purchase. 

No one possesses more completely the 
true zeal and discrimination of the col- 
lector than Mr. Alexander Drake, the 
art editor of the Century Magazine. A 
great admirer of rich color and of beau- 
tiful bright things in artistic forms, he 
was much attracted by the old metal 
work of Spain and Holland, and began 
many years ago to buy particularly fine 
specimens of brass and copper that came 
in his way when abroad. Little by little 
these have been added to, until now he 
has hundreds of pieces—over a hundred 
pairs of candlesticks, indeed—and the 
beautiful old-fashioned house in the 
lower part of New York, where he lives, 


is richly decorated with the choicest of 
his stores; while certain rooms specially 
devoted to the purpose are lined from 
floor to ceiling, and are veritable mu- 
seums of the metal work of all times and 
countries. 

Except in the case of a gift from some 
friend who knew his preference, every 
piece is a treasure-trove. Mr. Drake 
has scoured the North African coast for 
Moorish and Egyptian work, and the 
market-places in out-of-the-way towns 
in Spain, Italy, and Holland. On this 
side of the water he has found many 
beautiful things in pawn-shops and 
small stores on the East Side, which have 
been left there by Russian and Polish 
emigrants; and these visits have led to 
many experiences, and have given Mr. 
Drake a knowledge of ‘‘how the other 
half lives,’’ which is almost as interest- 
ing as his purchases. 

The hallway of Mr. Drake’s house 
reminds one of an interior by some old 
Dutch master. There is no clutter of 
things; the light streams through a 
stained-glass casement upon a carved 
chest, on which is set a brass jug and a 
few placques; above are a small mirror 
and two gilded casts, and several hang- 
ing lamps are depended from the ceiling. 
With these materials one of the most 
distinguished entrances in the city has 
been made. 

To have a correct idea of the effect of 
this collection, it must be borne in mind 
that every bit of it is kept polished, and 
shines to the utmost capability of copper 
and brass; the choicest pieces are kept 
in the dining-room, which is wainscoted 
and fitted with corner cupboards. A 
north room in a New York house is 
usually a little dark and gloomy, but 
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here there seems to be a bu 
shine. The brilliancy of the 
refiections from one shining 


another is indescribable; it aff 


spirits like a day in spring 
The plates hanging in the 
like burnished mirrors; smal 
open-work design and tracer 
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where the beauty of the patter 
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are fully four feet high, and 
though with some internal li 
one in the picture of the 
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OLD SPANISH BRAZIER 
finest piece of old copper in this 
country. 

The brazier, which in the countries on 
the Mediterranean has been used for 
warming purposes for many centuries, 
is an article upon which the metal-worker 
has seemed to lavish his best skill in 
design and ornament; of those owned 
by Mr. Drake one vies with the other 
in magnificence. The ‘Old Spanish 
Brazier’’ (see illustration) is a unique 
specimen, with its great claw feet, and 
handles almost as large as a door- 
knocker; even the implement for stir- 
ring the embers is a work of art. 

Next to the braziers the water-jars 
from every land seem to be the favorite 
articles with collectors; and besides the 
unique piece of copper already men- 
tioned, there is more than one pair of 
the great cans that the peasants in Hol- 
land carry on a yoke, Venetian water- 
baskets covered with repoussé work, and 


the round-bottom jars that the water-. 


bearers in Cairo carry in a rope basket. 

Mr. Drake has dozens of samovars 
— octagonal, cylindrical, ball-shaped, 
melon-shaped, and urn-shaped. The 
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largest one, shown near the west wall of 
the dining-room, is about four feet 


high, and its globe shines like a fire- 


ball. In the more moderate size, the 
bronze samovar with tray was selected 
for its exquisite lines. Besides many of 
ordinary proportions there are a number 
of tiny samovars, holding scarcely more 
than a pint. 

Of coffee-urns, chocolate-pots, and 


hot-water heaters, the variety of design 














BRONZE SAMOVAR WITH TRAY 
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is extraordinary, no two pieces repeating 
each other. Out of such an abundance 
of material, the Austrian hot-water 
urn, which from the fine monogram 
chased on the front had evidently be- 
longed to some noble family, was selected 
for illustration on account of its mas- 
sive proportions, the twisted handles, 
and unusually fine cherub feet. 

The lamps and sconces, with their 
burnished reflectors, are altogether fas- 
cinating. There are hanging-lamps in 
great variety, a pair graven with flam- 
ing hearts that was used in a convent, 
which Mr. Drake picked up at Sala- 
maneca; Moorish work from Granada, 
Russian and eastern designs, and a pair 
of the tall Arabian lamps that stand on 
the floor in the mosques. Some of the 
finest examples among the candlesticks 
and candelabra were used in Jewish 
ceremonials, and are richly engraved 
with tables of the law, and the lions of 
Judah, or the columns of the temple sur- 
mounted by doves. 

The front basement room of the house 
is entirely devoted to Mr. Drake’s 
hobby, and is a veritable curiosity shop. 
The walls, save for a large gilded cast 
on the chimney-breast, have no other 
adornment than the shelves of glittering 
objects. The effect is absolutely splen- 
did; individual shapes are lost in the 
great sweep of color and light. The 
large circle of Mr. Drake’s friends can 
tell of hours passing with lightning 
speed in this pleasant room, as piece 
after piece is taken down from its place 
for examination, and the genial host 
gives interesting accounts of the history 
and the discovery of his treasures. 

Whole histories lie in these bits of 
copper and brass, and the imagination is 
fired with the thought of their pilgrim- 
ages from Russia, Spain, Italy, and the 
East. From the smallest lamp to the 
largest brazier, each of these brasses, 
which have caught the brilliancy of the 
oriental sun, could tell a story as varied 
as the Arabian Nights and as adventur- 
ous. It is for us to conjure up the 
genii. 

PAULINE KING. 
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CHANCE 


came to me lately while I stood before 
some charming carved woodwork which 
had been originally a part of the old 
John Hancock house that stood on Bea- 
con Hill between the years 1737, when 
it was built, and 1863, when it was torn 
down. 

The current that carried this partic- 
ular driftwood from Boston to this far 
northwestern corner of the state must 
have been an erratic one, but certain it 
is that here, in a particularly isolated 
spot, built into an alien house, are two 
ornamented doors, both authenticated 
parts of the mansion built by Thomas 
Hancock, the house that John inherited 
at his unele’s death and in which he 
lived, except for the few memorable 
years he spent in Philadelphia. 
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How delicate is the oval window over 
this door, how slender the fan-like ribs 
of the sash, how charming the slightly 
raised bracket at either side on the frame 
of the door, with the overlapping, disk- 
like ornamentation! 

The four rosettes at the corners of the 
panels are cunningly inclosed in a varia- 
tion of the line of molding. The door 
has an inviting aspect, a colonial dig- 
nity as well as hospitality, and we ask, 
‘‘Was this really one of the Hancock 
doors?’”’ ‘‘Yes; it was bought on the 
spot when the house was being demol- 
ished.’”’ Then we sigh, for it seems 
strange that the things that savor of his- 
tory should be held socheap. Why was 
no voice raised with authority to save in 
its original form this old Hancock house? 
Seventy times seven stories of showy 
apartment houses—can they be of more 
value than this homestead,—these walls, 
within which stirring themes have been 
discussed, momentous decisions arrived 
at, where cheer abounded and courtesy 
reigned? 

Here is the other door; it is more 
ornate, more sophisticated,. but it has no 
window above. The small wreath in the 
middle is foreign—an interpolation; so, 
too, are the ornamentations on either 
side; these scroll-like figures are formed 
of a console cut in two, and they now 
masquerade as door decorations. They, 
too, are possibly from the old house, but 
they should be with their two compan- 
ions that we see farther to the left. 

The door itself has two slender stems 
carved on the panels; these stems bear 
a conventional leaf or flower. The same 
figure, with variations and complexities, 
is repeated below, the stem obligingly 
curving inward and coiling itself into 
the corner. Two small square panels 
are beneath. These, too, carry the 
same figure in dwarf adaptation. 

All this is quite unmarred by time. 
John Hancock made extensive additions 
to the house when he inherited it; it is 
quite possible that the extension or L 
part was one of the improvements, and 
it was from that part that these doors 
came. They are of a later date than the 


large front door of the mansion—that 
plain, substantial door, all too soon set 
aside, pensioned off, relegated to the 
basement of the Historical Rooms in Bos- 
tor. Would the state house have been 
less beautiful or impressive if somewhere 
in its structure this door had been hon- 
orably placed? 

We read that in the east wing of the 
Hancock house there was a spacious din- 
ing-hall. That it was commodious, even 
sumptuous, we readily believe. The 
dignified governor of the commonwealth 
of Massachusetts was wont to entertain 
royally, even if he thought democrati- 
cally. Forty or more guests dined daily 
at his table when the French were in the 
harbor. 

Washington dined in this hall, and 
Lafayette has often been a guest for days 
at a time in the mansion. How easy it 
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is to fancy Dorothy Q. in her home, ex- 
tending the graceful courtesies of the 
day to D’Estaing and his officers! And 
it is but a slight stretch of the imagina- 
tion to see her standing at one of these 
doors, while the irascible but stately 
John walks down the park through the 
garden. 

On one June day, at noon, it is 
recorded that he was dressed as follows: 
Being in his own home, he was not 
arrayed in his impressive wig, but he 
wore ‘‘a red velvet cap, within which 
was one of fine linen, the latter turned 
up over the edge of the velvet one, two, 
or three inches. His blue damask gown 
was lined with silk, and he had on a 
white stock, with a white satin embroi- 
dered waistcoat, black satin small-clothes, 
with white silk stockings, and red mo- 
rocco slippers.’’ 

As was customary in those days, the 
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DooR AND ORNAMENTS FROM THE 
O_p Hancock House 





punch was mixed and was cooling in 
readiness for any chance guest. If such 
an one came in, we doubt not that the 
elaborately arrayed John dipped out with 
a silver ladle into a glass a portion of 
this summer beverage, and with a cere- 
monious flourish of the arm drank to 
the good health of the guest, then passed 
the glass to him. He in turn dipped 
out the punch, and with the prescribed 
sweep of arm drank a return health, 
striving to throw an additional weight 
of courtesy into his bearing; for was 
he not standing before one whose name, 
in dashing bravery, led all the others. 
on a certain impressive document at 
Philadelphia! 

Dorothy Q. also had a tasteful con- 
science in dress. She herself said it 
was the duty of woman — “‘lovely 
woman,’’ so called in those days—to 
make the most of herself by becoming 
adornment. Her silks, brocades, and 
satins must often have brushed against 
these doors in the less stately of her 
comings and goings in and out of the 
mansion. 

Banquets and balls are all very well, 
but remote, and we like better the more 
intimate life at the side doors; not that 
we honor the stately Dorothy less, but. 
that we love the domestic Dorothy more— 
the domestic, once the rash and impetu- 
ous Dorothy, who defied usage and went 
out to Lexington on a surreptitious visit 
to John Hancock, when he was there to 
spend a few hours of rest with Adams. 
Dorothy in love was deliciously impetu- 
ous, and though she contravened conven- 
tions, she did not lose her spirit, as we 
note if we read her indignant retort to 
John when he tried to constrain her 
to remain, and not to return to her father 
in Boston on that momentous eve of the 
battle of Lexington. 

‘Shall not, indeed! Recollect, Mr. 
Hancock, I am not under your control 
yet. Ishall go in to my father to-mor- 
row.’’ And she went. Perhaps it was 
well for Dorothy that she could assert 
herself against the imperious John. 

If these are the doors that they were 
wont to pass in and out of, how chances 
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O_p Hancock HovseE IN Boston 











it that now as they swing it is to reveal 
or to shut out this quiet view of the 
Connecticut River as it winds on its lei- 
surely way through the valley? 

And how would Dorothy feel if she 
knew—for she was ever a good house- 
wife and was conversant with her 


domestic happenings—how would she 
feel if she knew that her kitchen door 
now lies in a storeroom a hundred and 
more miles from its original holding, 
unhinged from life and use—this kitchen 
door that has branded upon it with a 
poker the august name, ‘‘John Hancock,’” 
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done probably by some 
amateur in pyrography. 
Here, at the bottom of the door, is a 
hole, cut for pussy to pass through. 
How it annihilates time to picture his 
Excellency, the exquisite John, as walk- 
ing out of one door while pussy walks 
out at the other on some warm starlight 


servitor, an 


HAND-CARVED LINTEL FROM 
TORREY MANSION 


night when the shrubberies are all 
abloom! 

These shrubberies and trees were 
ordered from London by Thomas Han- 
cock while the house was being built. 
We read from an old letter of his as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Sir—My, Trees and Seeds pr. Capt. 
Bennett Came Safe to hand and I like 
them very well. I Return you my hearty 
Thanks for the Plumb Tree and Tulip 
Roots you were pleased to make me a 
Present off, which are very Acceptable 
to me. I have Sent my friend Mr. 
Wilks a memo. to procure for me 2 or 3 
Doz. Yew Trees Some Hollys and Jessa- 
min Vines and if you have any Particu- 
lar Curious Things not of a high price 
will Beautifie a flower Garden, Send a 
Sample with the price or a Catalogue of 
Ke 
‘“‘My Gardens all Lye on the South 
Side of a hill, with the most Beautifull 
Assent to the Top & it’s Allowed on 
all hands the Kingdom of England don’t 
afford So Fine a Prospect as I have both 
of Land and Water. Neither do I intend 


to Spare any Cost or Pains in making 


my Gardens Beautifull or Profitable. . . 

“P. 8S. The Tulip Roots you were 
pleased to make a present off to me are all 
Dead as well.”’ 

One of the most delightful of Thomas 
Hancock’s letters was in regard to some 
wall-hangings he wished made to his 
order. Very human was Thomas; he 
did not wish to be outshone by any other 
householder in Boston. 

‘‘Sir—Inclosed you have the Dimen- 
tions of a Room for a Shaded Hanging to 
be Done after the Same Pattern I have 
Sent per Capt. Tanner, who will Deliver 
it to you. It’s for my own House, & 
Intreat the favour of you to Get it Done 
for me, to Come Early in the Spring, or 
as soon as the nature of the Thing will 
admitt. 

‘The pattorn is all was left of a Room 
Lately Come over here, & it takes 
much in ye Town & will be the only 
paper-hanging for Sale here wh. am of 
Opinion may Answer well. Therefore 
desire you by all means to Get mine 
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OvaL-TOPPED WINDOWS FROM KING’s CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Post AND RAILING FROM First Crry HALL oF BosToNn 


well Done & as Cheap as Possible & if 
they can make it more Beautifull by 
adding more Birds flying here and there, 
with some Landskip at the Bottom should 


like it well. Let the Ground be the 
Same Color of the Pattorn. At the Top 
and Bottom was a narrow Border about 
2 Inches wide wh. would have to mine. 
About 3 or 4 Years ago my friend Fran- 
cis Wilks Esq. had a hanging Done in 
the Same manner but much handsomer 
Sent over here for Mr. Sam! Waldon of 
this place, made by one Dunbar in 
Aldermanbury, where no doubt he or 
Some of his Successors may be found. 
In the other parts of these Hangings are 
a Great Variety of Different Sorts of 
Birds, Peacocks, Macoys, Squirrels, 
Monkys, Fruit & Flowers &c. But a 


Greater Variety in the above mentioned 
of Mr. Waldon’s & Should be fond of 
having mine done by the same hand if 
to be mett with. I design if this pleases 
me to have two Rooms more done for 
myself. I think they are handsomer and 
Better than Paper hangings Done in 
Oyle. SoI Beg your particular Care in 
procuring this for me, & that the pat- 
torns may be Taken Care off & Re- 
turn’d with my Goods. Henry Atkins 
has Ordered Mr. Thos. Pike of Pool* 
to pay you £10 in Liew of. the Bill you 
Returned Protested Drawn by Samll. 
Pike, which hope you’l Receive. In- 
closed you have also Cristo Kilby’s 
Draft of King Gould Esqr for £10 wh. 
will meet with Due Honour.’’ 

These letters, with others of like quaint- 

* Liverpool. 
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PAUL’s CHURCH, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


‘newest fashion,’’ with a ‘‘good black 
Walnut Tree Case Veneer’d work, with 
Dark, lively branches, on the Top 
instead of Balls let there be three hand- 
some Carv’d figures. Gilt with bur- 
nished Gold. I'd have the Case without 
the figures to be 10 feet Long, the price’ 
15 not to exceed 20 Guineas and as it is 
for my own use I beg your particular 
care in buying of it at Cheapest Rate.’’ 
‘*For though on pleasure bent, he had 
a frugal mind,’’ this Thomas Hancock, 
founder of his nephew’s house. . In an 
order for wine he leaves no limit. ‘‘I 
don’t Stand for any Price provided the 
Quality of the wine answers to it.’’ 
Massachusetts was represented at the 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago by a 
building called the Hancock house. 
Multitudes thronged its rooms; the 
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the high pulpit-stairs from St. Paul’s 
Church, and then, as if to add a judicial 
quality, some half-pillars and a silver- 
gilt iron railing from the first city hall 
of Boston. 

Thus parts of two centuries of Boston’s 
history are represented. The house, 
the church, the state, and the hostelry 
have each contributed to the motley 
company that now dwell in fixed prox- 
imity in a house on the old Stone farm. 

Veritable driftwood are these things. 
We hear of other bits that have floated 
here and there. One of the balusters 
of the staircase of the Hancock house 
is in Northampton, awaiting in good 
hands what I fear will never come, 
a resurrection and reassembling of these 
divided members of a household. This 
twisted, graceful baluster is alone, but 
its mates, still in stately procession, as 
in Dorothy’s time, hold up the handrail 
beside the old staircase, though to-day it 
leads from ground to upper floor in quite 
another house. 

The spider now weaves his lace where 
Dorothy’s was wont to brush the door. 
In place of the clank of sword and the 
rattle of spur on the threshold is heard 
the ecricket’s chirp as it hides in the 
erevice. Laughter and converse, gay or 
grave, no longer float through the open 
door; nothing is heard but the katydid’s 
ereak of assertion and denial. 

Where are they whose touch has made 
this driftwood sacred,-—John and 
Dorothy, where are they? 

Stand here for a moment as the 
autumn leaves fall from this tangled 
wilderness of tree and vine; open for 
the time the door of the imagination. 
Behold the vanished walls rebuild them- 
selves around these doors. In stately 
manner John Hancock again walks in 
his garden, his lace cuffs falling over 
his gold-headed cane; to and fro he 
walks, while Dorothy Q. smiles at him 
from the doorway; and pussy, too, not 
quite unheeded, I hope, slips out from 
her own door and vanishes into the 
twilight. 

MADELENE Y. WYNNE. 
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THE ROHLFS 


r HE ‘‘making of stuffs at a thou- 
i sand yards a minute does not 
make men happier or stronger,’’ 

nor is it in any way conducive 

to the best. results; but giving a mate- 
rial expression to ideas that have been 
conceived in accordance with certain 
universal laws, and working out that 
expression with all the care born of a 
proper appreciation of their value, can 
only produce a result that is beautiful 
and consequently a source of joy to 
artist and possessor. William Morris 
demonstrated this beyond question, and 
beneath the experiments of Kelmscott 
House lay greater truths than are likely 
to appear to the casual observer at this 
short perspective. Gradually the leaven 


NoTEe.—The Editor is indebted to the courtesy of 
Messrs. Marshall Field and Company for the illustrations 
of this article. 


FURNITURE 


is beginning to work, and occasionally 
one hears of a tiny workshop where 
some earnest artist is trying by the work 
of his own hands to preserve ideas that 
to him seem worthy. 

One such shop is to be found in Buf- 
falo, New York. It is away out on 
Broadway in a spacious attic, and a 
first sight of the building is very likely 
to sweep away any limitations one’s 
fancy may have previously imposed upon 
the artist in the way of environment. 
Beneath this attic is a collection of the 
homeliest of businesses, including a 
bicycle factory, a livery, and a coal-and- 
wood exchange. If, having in mind all 
the beautiful things that come out of this 
lowly place, the visitor’s surprise bears 
the least tinge of scorn, inquiries below 
are in vain, and he is left to find his 
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way as best he can up fii 


stairs and along dim odorif 


dors. But the wise visitor i 


interested in bicycles as wel 


tic furniture, and so get 


freight-elevator, and possil 


even to the very porta] 


progress is cut short by a si 


locked. By a funny, pump 
ment, however, he can set 
bell a-ringing away off so 
almost immediately the 
open, and he finds himself 
ence of the presiding geniu 
Mr. Charles Rohlfs, whos« 
ing and grateful welcom 
make up for the difficulti 
in finding him. 


It is an immense room 
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CORNER CABINET 


finds one’s self, and every foot of it is 
used to the best advantage. There are 
lumber, benches, lathes, tools“df all 
kinds, paints, drawings, photographs, 
and furniture at every stage of develop- 
ment, from the first vague conception, 
perhaps, if one could look into Mr. 
Rohlfs’s mind, to the finished product. 
And here lies the difference between this 
shop, or one of its kind, and that of the 
artisan. There is that inexplicable, 
intangible something in the atmosphere 
of the place that proclaims the presence 
of the creative spirit. One feels that 
here there can be no drudgery, no ennui; 
that the endless and delightful possibil- 
ities of all this raw material are ever 
revealing themselves, and that the most 
painstaking application in working them 
out is Mr. Rohlfs’s chiefest pleasure. 
The furniture is not turned out rap- 
idly, for, excepting for the assistance of 
his wife, who is better known as Anna 
Katharine Green, Mr. Rohlfs does the 
work himself. In the collection shown in 
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Chicago of this queer, dark, crude, medi- 
eval furniture is a desk, a very marvel of 
complexity, with endless delights in the 
way of doors, pigeon-holes, shelves, and 
drawers. The drawers and shelves can 
be pulled out and the doors opened; and 
while it is not exactly as if they were 
adjusted with ball-bearings, they work 
surely, and with as much smoothness as 
is in keeping with the general effect. 
When closed—that is, when the writing- 
shelf is raised and fastened with its 
rough hasp of dark steel and crude 
wooden pin—all the drawers and shelves 
in place, and the doors closed, it looks 
like nothing so much as a miniature 
Swiss cottage. The opposite side from 


the writing-shelf is a support for books, 
and the whole desk revolves upon its base. 
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SWINGING WRITING DESK 


A commodious work-table has a large 
bowl, at least a foot and a half in diam- 
eter, for holding the needle-work, and 
beneath, between two shelves that are 
cleverly placed inside the three legs, is 
another smaller bowl, with handles 
which are an additional decorative touch. 
The edge and inside of the larger bowl 
are simply carved. 

One of the most severe and attractive 
pieces is a corner cabinet, standing high 
on its queerly fashioned legs, and hav- 
ing a shelf above and one below the 
cupboard. There is no decoration save 
a few simple lines of steel-headed nails 
on the doors, and the rough heads of the 
wooden pegs with which all the Rohlfs 
furniture is joined. The doors are fas- 
tened by an elaboration of the old-fash- 
ioned ‘‘button.’’ 

Another attractive piece is a coal-box, 
which has the appearance of a low, round 
stool, supported by a sort of rack made 
of four uprights connected by cross- 
pieces. The hinges are of dark steel 
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set in the wood, which is carved about 
them in a way that half conceals their 
outline. The lid is lifted by a short, 
horn-like protrusion, about which there 
is also carving. 

A design for a prie-diew in its up- 
rightness of aspect, its straight lines 
and simply carved cross suggests all the 
penance and prayers ever offered up in 
convent or cloister. There are novel 
arrangements for supporting fire-irons, 
and curious devices for holding calendars, 
some easel-like, and some to be hung on 
the wall. The hanging book-shelves, 
brackets, cabinets, hat-racks, and pic- 
ture-frames are scantily carved or dec- 
orated with nails, and suspended from 
the picture-molding by wooden hooks, 
which are an inseparable part of them. 

Of tables there is a great variety, 


SMALL TABLE 


BEAUTIFUL 








CALENDAR-RACK, WITH SWINGING FRAME 


from the simplest to the very elaborate; 
and these, like the desks, express Mr. 
Rohlfs’s disposition to economize the 
space occupied by every piece of his 
furniture, for they are full of surprises 
in the way of drawers and little sets of 
shelves concealed by decorative doors. 
The chairs, too, are of many kinds. 
One very striking one has a low, broad 
seat, and a high, narrow back, latticed 
with half-inch strips of sole-leather. 
This way of using the leather makes a 
most comfortable seat, and Mr. Rohlfs 
employs it a great deal. 

The furniture is all of oak, stained 
black, brown, or dark green, and not too 
smooth or shiny. The pegs joining it 
are unevenly cut, and are much in evi- 
dence. It is needless to add that it is 
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unique, and it has the rare quality of 
fitting in anywhere; for while it is 
roughly executed, it has originality and 
a certain distinction. 

CHARLOTTE MOFFITT. 





HYGIENE OF THE HOME 


N many respects, the hygiene of the 
| dwelling deserves much more at- 
tention than it has yet received 
in this country, because any unsan- 
itary influence, however trivial, is dan- 
gerous. Much of our information on 
questions of sanitation has been derived 
from the older countries of Europe, 
particularly England, because there 
careful mortuary records have been kept 
for a great many years; the habits and 
customs of the residents of certain local- 
ities are pretty well settled, and in 
many places a public sanitary officer has 
been employed, a physician with special 
qualifications for his work, whose duty 
it has been to study the sanitary influ- 
ences in hisdistrict,and from time to time 
to make reports thereon. From these 
reports, it appears that while the estab- 
lishment of efficient drainage in a pre- 
viously poorly drained location materi- 
ally diminishes the liability of the 
population to many diseases, the mor- 
tality from consumption shows the most 
conspicuous reduction, usually falling 
fully one-half, though no alteration ex- 
cept that of improved drainage had been 
made in the influences to which the 
community had previously been exposed. 
What is true of an assemblage of dwell- 
ings is, of course, likewise true of an 
individual dwelling. 

Most people, if they could, would 
choose for their dwelling a situation 
favorable to drainage; but as often hap- 
pens in urban and suburban districts, 
sites have to be accepted devoid of this 
natural advantage, localities where the 
ground is more or less completely sat- 
urated with water for months together, 
and where, therefore, the dwelling will 
be correspondingly damp unless special 
means are adopted to prevent it. Damp- 
ness may gain access to the dwelling 
either through the foundation walls by 
capillary attraction, or it may rise from 
the earth which these inclose. If a 
course of some material impervious to 
moisture, as thick glass or glazed pot- 
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tery, be placed in the 
foundation walls on a 
level with the cellar 
bottom, and if extend- 
ing a little below this 
a suitable area be con- 
structed, no dampness 
from the ground can 
gain access to the 
walls by capillary at- 
traction; and finally, 
if the whole surface 
included within the 
foundation be fur- 
nished with a good 
coating of Portland 
cement over a thick 
layer of cinders, dry- 
ness of air under the 
house will be assured. 
Though these devices 
cannot make complete 
compensation for a 
lack of proper exter- 
nal drainage, they are 
indispensable to the 
sound sanitary status 
of every dwelling. 
Failure to make 
proper provision 
for ventilation 
is probably a 
more potent, 
prolific, and 
preventable 
source of ill 
health than any 
other emanating 
from the dwell 
ing. The effects y 
of faulty venti INTRODI FRESH AIR INTO A Room By Passine IT OVER 
lation upon the a STEAM Hot-Water Cor 
health have been 
thoroughly demonstrated by the medical tality from consumption alone declined 
corps of the British army here the over seventy percent. Hence the pre- 
subject has been carefully studied for ponderance of pulmonary tuberculosis 
many years. From these investigations among the middle and lower classes, 
it appears that in various climates where especially in a climate like ours, may be 
men have been exposed for g periods readily understood, because, excepting 
of time to identical conditionsasregards for a few months in the summer, either 
food, clothing, and exercis« it where in their dwellings or workshops they 
badly ventilated barracks wereexchanged are pretty constantly confined in apart- 
for those perfectly ventilat the mor- ments almost wholly without ventilation. 
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Until within the last few years our 
medical schools have not paid enough 
attention to hygiene, hence its impor- 
tance has not been properly insisted upon 
by the medical profession, nor appreci- 
ated by the public. When the impor- 
tance of a sanitary measure—as ventila- 
tion,—generally neglected, is vigorously 
advocated by only a few physicians, the 
remainder neither feeling nor manifest- 
ing an active interest in it, people gener- 
ally are inclined to regard it as a sort of 
fad, and treat it accordingly. Hence, as 
their patrons have not demanded it, 
architects have pretty, generally failed 
to make proper provision for ventilation 
in their plans and estimates, because to 
do so adds considerably both to the first 
cost of a dwelling and to its maintenance. 
Before proceeding to a consideration of 
the methods to be employed for this 
purpose, it is desirable to call attention 
to a few simple facts and principles, to 
the end that the reasons for adopting 
this or that plan may be better under- 
stood. 

Experiment has amply demonstrated 
that the exhalations from the lungs and 
skin of a grown person will vitiate 1,000 
cubie feet (equal to a room 10x10x10) 
of air in twenty minutes, hence proper 
ventilation demands that an apartment 
of the above dimensions occupied by one 
individual be supplied with 1,000 cubic 
feet of fresh air every twenty minutes, 
or 3,000 cubic feet every hour, and at 
the same time, of course, a like amount 
of impure air must be removed; that 
is to say, the air must be changed three 
times an hour, and similarly, if the 
room be half the size, it will have to be 
changed six times an hour. It is found 
in practice, however, that the air of an 
apartment cannot be changed oftener 
than three times an hour without setting 
up uncomfortable draughts. Whereas, 
if a greater space is allowed, after the 
room has been occupied long enough to 
render the air impure, the same quantity 
of fresh air will have to be introduced 
per hour as in the former instance, but 
the currents of air will be more diffused 
and therefore less appreciable. 


From this it appears that in each 
apartment of a dwelling 1,000 cubic feet 
of air space at least should be allowed 
for each oecupant, and this is certainly 
correct for such rooms as bedrooms and 
living-rooms, which are frequently shut 
off from other parts of the house when 
in use; but for dining and other rooms 
which are not occupied for many consec- 
utive hours, and which even then com- 
monly have free communication with 
other parts of the house, so much space 
per capita is not necessary. 

Warming and ventilation of the 
dwelling naturally go hand in hand, for 
at such times as no artificial heat is 
needed the windows and doors may be 
left open, allowing a free movement of 
air, and hence perfect natural ventila- 
tion, without the intervention of any 
specially devised system. When, how- 
ever, the air of an apartment has to be 
made warmer than the outside air by 
artificial means, the doors and windows 
have to be kept closed, and a full and 
free exchange between the air without 
and that within is thereby interfered 
with. It is under these conditions that 
special provisions have to be made to 
insure this necessary interchange. When 
the air of a room is made warmer than 
the outside air, it of course becomes 
lighter, and the latter, rushing in, forces 
the former out, thus establishing a cur- 
rent which will continue to flow so long 
as the difference in temperature is main- 
tained, and varying, of course, in ve- 
locity directly with this difference. It is 
by directing and controlling this current 
that natural ventilation is effected.* 
The velocity of this current under vary- 
ing conditions being understood, the size 
of flues and registers and the amount of 
heat necessary to supply the proper quan- 
tity of air to an apartment may be readily 
computed. When air is introduced its 
temperature must first be raised to about 
that of the apartment; otherwise the 
occupants are likely to feel an uncom- 
fortable draught. 

*When mechanical appliances, as fans, are used for 
forcing air into or drawing it out of an apartment, for 


the purpose of ventilation, the process is termed artificial 
ventilation. 
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RADIATOR LOCATED UNDER A WINDOW AND FRESH AIR ADMITTED THROUGH 
PERFORATED BOTTOM AND BETWEEN THE RADIATING SURFACES 


If indirect radiation* alone is relied 
on for heating, as illustrated by the 
ordinary hot-air furnace, while more 
than enough fresh air may be introduced 
for proper ventilation during very cold 
weather, in order to maintain a comfort- 
able temperature of the house the air has 
duction into 


ct radiation 
steam, be in 


* By indirect radiation is meant the intr 
a room of air previously warmed, whilk 
implies that the source of heat, as a stove o1 
the room itself. 





to be made very hot, 
and the velocity of 
the current becomes 
very great; hence the 
occupants of the room 
are likely to experience 
more or less discom- 
fort, both from expo- 
sure to the hot-air cur- 
rents, and from the 
smell of superheated 
or scorched air. Per- 
ception of the incoming 
current is minimized 
just in proportion as 
its temperature corre- 
sponds with that of 
the room into which 
it is introduced. Still 
another objection to 
the hot-air furnace is, 
especially if coal is 
used, that fine ashes 
find their way into the 
hot-air chamber, and so 
into the living-rooms 
of the house. At 
times, too, offensive 
gases resulting from 
combustion are no- 
ticed, and finally heat 
from it can only 
be used by in- 
direct radiation. 
On the other 
hand, the cost 
of installing a 
furnace is not 
great; it may be 
made thorough- 
ly efficient both 
for purposes of 
heating and ven- 
tilation, and if properly constructed, is 
not wasteful of fuel. 

A steam or hot-water apparatus, and 
from a sanitary standpoint they are iden- 
tical, when used for purposes of heating, 
possesses many advantages over the hot- 
air furnace, the only way in which it 
suffers in comparison being in the con- 
siderably greater cost of installation, for 
if properly arranged it does not require 
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more attention nor consume more fuel. 
By reference to Figures 1 and 2, it may 
be readily seen how sufficient air may be 
introduced for purposes of ventilation, 
while from the same plant as much addi- 
tional heat as may be required may be 
supplied at any desired point by direct 
radiation. Inasmuch as the temperature 
of the coils cannot rise above 212 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, they never impart to 
the air any unpleasant, scorched odor, 
as a hot-air furnace may, neither does 
any dust or gas escape from them. 

The strong convection current con- 
stantly rising from a heated radiator 
attracts any particles of dust that hap- 
pen to be floating about, and these 
may become deposited upon an adjacent 
wall, to which they adhere the more 
readily since a cold wall in the ,process 
of warming is likely to have more or less 
moisture precipitated upon its surface; 
thus it happens that an unsightly dis- 
‘coloration is often observed, extending 
several feet above a coil used for direct 
radiation. This objection has been pretty 
satisfactorily obviated, however, by using 
radiators of such a pattern that while 
they present a sufficient radiating sur- 
face, they may be covered with an orna- 
mental seat, protected underneath by a 
metallic air-chamber. These seats are 
often not uncomfortable, even when the 
radiator is in use. 

In order to secure efficient ventilation, 
just as ample provision, of course, has 
to be made for the exit of vitiated air as 
is made for the admission of fresh air. 

Though somewhat expensive, as nine- 
ty-five per cent of the heat generated 
passes up the chimney, the ordinary 
fireplace is far superior from sanitary 
considerations for this purpose to any- 
thing else, the warmth from the fire 
insuring a free and constant current 
up the chimney. Then, too, the cheer- 
ing and enlivening effect which an open 
fire exerts upon the feelings, as well as 
its esthetic features, is acknowledged 
by almost every one. When flues have 
to be provided exclusively as outlets, they 
should, if possible, be supplied with 
warmth, as this, of course, promotes the 


flow of air through them, thus vastly 
increasing their efficiency. On this 
account, where possible they should be 
placed near the chimney from the kitchen 
and furnace fires. 

Fresh air should always be admitted 
at the bottom of a room, and it is 
favorable to the circulation to withdraw. 
the impure air from the top; but prac- 
tically, if sufficient fresh air is introduced 
and the exit flue is large enough, there 
will be a free circulation through the 
apartment, no matter where the outlet 
register is placed. 

It need only be said of the ordinary 
stove, that it combines all known sani- 
tary objections that can pertain to a 
method of heating, the principal one 
being that it supplies practically no ven- 
tilation. Butif it is the most unsanitary, 
it is also the most economical; hence its 
popularity, for the necessity of observ- 
ing the principles of economy is much 
more obvious to the public mind than 
attention to the laws of hygiene. The 
damp and impure air of a dwelling 
may gradually, and certainly often does, 
undermine the health, and indirectly 
but no less surely lead to the death, of 
some of its occupants; but its influence 
is never properly recognized, so slowly 
and impalpably does it act. The proper 
temperature at which living and sleep- 
ing rooms should be kept, the degree of 
moisture to be maintained in them, the 
kind and extent of natural and artificial 
lighting to be employed, are all matters 
of more or less interest in reference to 
sanitation of the dwelling, and espe- 
cially of the house beautiful, but of dis- 
tinctly less consequence from a hygienic 
standpoint than those already consid- 
ered. 

Improvement may be looked for in 
this as in other features of sanitation 
when the medical profession itself more 
fully appreciates its importance, and 
through the instrumentality of our vari- 
ous schools teaches the rising generation 
its essential facts and principles. As 
soon as the public clearly comprehends 
its danger it will promptly adopt meas- 
ures of safety. SANGER BROWN. 
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AN PATIO 


r . 
or overlooking one’s own premises— 
hence the patio, or paved inner court. 
Around the patio on the first floor are 
the stables and servants’ quarters; on 
the second floor are the family rooms, 
The old-time builder was very successful 
with his staircases, and in the Mexican 
house are seen really beautiful ones, 
some of them worthy an Old World 
palace. 

One must know Mexico thoroughly 
to appreciate the patio. Shut in from all 
the world without, behind ponderous 
doors opened only by the high-hatted 
jailer of a portero, with one’s front 
window and balcony overlooking a dis- 
mal, cobbled street, the recreation-ground 
and outdoor life must be found chiefly 
in the patio. 

Once the patio’s common boast was a 
garden of tropical plants, with fountains 
and singing birds, and with peacocks 
strutting about very degoratively. En- 
chanting glimpses of these little inner 
gardens were caught from the street, 
through the dark passageway of the 
house, and were well worth a tramp 
along dirty, unpleasant byways. 

But gradually the city house is being 
shorn of its picturesquenesses; the big 
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PaTIO OF AN OLD CONVENT 


lanterns swinging at the entrance and in 
the court, from massive iron brackets 
beautifully wrought, are being replaced 
by electric lights. And even the big 
metal door-knocker, since all things 
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American are the passion of modern 
Mexico, will in the process of a few 
years have been superseded by a neat 
little white china button. 

The gardener has learned that the 
luxuriant growth of the pleasure-garden 
in the patio may mean mosquitoes and 
miasma, and is beginning to put his palms 
and his ferns and his orchids in pots, 
placing them along the corridor and on 
the ledge of the upper balconies. Japan 
and Mexico, progressive along Ameri- 
can lines, seem doomed to the loss of 
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all their characteristic and endearing 
charms. 

The great courtyards of the old con- 
vent buildings, while despoiled of their 
shrubs and flowers, still present very 
interesting pictures, for the women of 
these modern tenements: find the big 
central stone fountain very convenient 
on a washday—and it is always wash- 
day in Mexico. With their children and 
the numerous dogs at play, with the gay 
cotton garments spread in the sun, with 
the background of mossy gray and yel- 
low stucco wall, and with the Mexican 
blue sky overhead, they compose a 
picture fascinating in the extreme to an 
artist or a gringo. 

OLIVE PERCIVAL. 
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sign, no sound. 

Where are the roses of my 
Even the wild roses which bs 
hedges of our high roads 
ered our rural lanes hav: 
districts almost disappeared 
death by the billhook, or 
altogether to make way for 
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or for that abomination of desolation, 
the prick-wire fence. In the garden, 
where are the great bushes of the moss 
rose, exquisite in the bud, but somewhat 
pricky and sticky to our tiny and grimy 
fingers? Where are the flowers which 
proclaimed that the wars of the roses 
were over, and that the colors of York 
and Lancaster were blended in peace? 
Where is Rose Celeste, sweet and blush- 
ing as miss in her teens, which we chil- 
dren loved most of all? Where are the 
Burnet, the Portland, the Pimpernel, 
the Pompon roses? Where is the Dam- 
ask, Kose du Roi, in erimson velvet 
robes? Where are the Provence roses 
—the cabbage, sweetest of all? Where 
are all the admirable roses painted in 
Redouté’s charming book? Where are 
the roses of which Mrs. Gore wrote some 
sixty years ago? She gives us the names 
of nearly four hundred ‘‘species allowed 
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by botanists,’ and of more than one 
thousand five hundred varieties; where 
are they—the Emperors and Empresses, 
the Kings and Queens, the Princesses, 
the Archbishops, and Archdukes? Where 
is the Rose des Quatre Saisons, better 
known to the working gardener, who, 
like Mr. Lillyvick, has no opinion of 
the French language, as ‘‘Quarter Ses- 
sions’? The Assemblage des Beautés is 
dispersed ; the Bella Donnas have retired 
from the stage. Gloria Mundi and Mer- 
veille de 1’ Univers are faded and gone! 


“T feel like one who treads alone some banquet- 
hall deserted, 
Whose guests are fled, whose roses dead, and 
all but he departed.’’ 

Here and there in ancient gardens, in 
shrubbery borders, and in neglected 
nooks a few of the old roses may still be 
found, and specimens are sent to me 
from time to time with a request that I 
will ‘‘name this child.’”’ Some of the 
latter I am able to identify from per- 
sonal aequaintance or from their por- 
traits in my possession; but they arrive, 
as a rule, in an advanced stage of 
decomposition, and I can only designate 
them as pot-pourri. One of my corre- 
spondents accepted this reply as the 
correct appellation for the rose, and I 
had intense gratification, on a subsequent 
visit to his garden, in reading that he 
had named his bella incognita in large 
black letters on a white ground, ‘‘Rose, 
Pot-Pourri’’! 

The more numerous survivors of those 
which bloomed when 


“In the days of my childhood ’twas 
like a sweet dream 
To sit in the roses and hear the birds 
sing,”’ 


are the Ayrshire, the Banksian, 
the Seotch, the Austrian briar, 
and, true to its title, the Semper 
Virens. Among the latter, con- 
spicuously, Felicité-Perpetuelle 
(who will tell us when and why 
it was abbreviated to Perpetue?) 
reminds us of the delights, pure 
and infinite, which gladden the 
rosarian’s heart. 


Passing on to manhood, through the 
years in which the cricket-bat and the 
football, the new gun, the pony, the 
cob, the hunter, enticed us in our hours 
of recreation from the garden to the 
wicket and the goal, to the woods and to 
the stubbles (there were stubbles in 
those days nearly up to the knee, and 
there were men who preferred to find 
and follow their game rather than have 
it driven to them), to the time when, 
more than fifty years ago, that love of 
flowers innate in us all came back to be 
with me always, again I ask—the roses, 
which changed my apathy into enthusi- 
asm and made the desert smile, where 
are they? The Gallicas, robust in 
growth, resplendent in color, but more 
remarkable for size than symmetry; 
Boula de Nanteuil, D’Aguesseau, Kean, 
Ohl, Shakespeare, where are they? 
Rien ne me Surpasse has been jeered 
to death. 

Where are the Hybrid Chinas, the 
Hybrid Bourbons, which once absorbed 
our admirations (the defect is never in 
the flower, but in our impotent apprecia- 
tions)? where are Brennus and Chené- 
dolé, Charles Lawson, Coupe d’Hébé, 
Paul Perras, and Paul Ricaut? Blairii 
No. 2 (Blair a gardener, raised two 
seedling roses, of which No. 1 was 
worthless) still remains one of the most 
fascinating flowers in our gardens, on 
wall or trellis, although I have heard 
the exhibitor denounce it as ‘‘not having 
staying powers;’’ but nearly 
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‘‘All its lovely compani 
Are faded and gone 


The hybrid perpetuals—wa 


nable that Abel Grand and 
Damaizin, the Baronesses P1 
Rothschild, La Belle de Bourg 
Caroline de Sansales, Comté 
brillant, Jacques Lafitte, Ju 


tin, Mesdames Lacharme, Laffay, 


and Vidot, Paul Verdier, an 


Jesse could ever be supersedé 


not the Duchess of Sutherlai 
eminent for her beauty among 


then as the living Duchess an 


ladies now? We gave 10 
Géant des Batailles, and w 
mortally wounded by Général! 
not, and the aphides cam« 
birds of prey upon the slai1 
mildew made him a shroud. 
Général Jacqueminot we 
invincible until Charles Lefeb 
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d? Was 
1 as pre- 
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mngst the 
6d. for 
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Jacquemi- 


lown like 
and the 


rarded as 
re, achiev- 


ing a more glorious reputation, became 
our commander-in-chief; and so by a 
gradual development of beauty we have 
been constrained to admit, ever cherish- 
ing with tender affection our memories 
of the past, the superiority of the roses 
which are with us now. 


‘‘Never, sure, since high in Paradise 
By the four rivers the first roses blew,’’ 


have they been so numerous or so ex- 
quisite—never such a diversity and per- 
fection of color and of form. Who 
could weep for the Bourbon Queen in 
the magnificent presence of her Majesty? 
But what a consternation of woe would 
come if half a million of English 
homes were denuded of Gloire de Dijon! 
What a paralysis and softening of the 
brain, what sighing and sobbing would 
ensue, if the fond rosarian were separa- 
ted forever from his Anna Ollivier, his 











Augustine Guinoisseau, his Beauty of 
Waltham, his Caroline Testout, his 
Catherine Mermet, his Eugénie Verdier, 
his Margaret Dickson, his Marie Bau- 
mann, his Marie Van Houtte, his 
Therese Levet, his Suzanne Marie Rodo- 
eanachi! Imagine his desolation and 
despair, bereaved of his Enchantress, 
his Sylph, his Little Pet, and his Bride. 

The bountiful and beautiful addition 
of new roses which has come to us, and 
the cry is ‘‘Still they come,” in these 
latter days, has been most welcome to 
the fastidious exhibitor who desires to 
have both size and symmetry, with every 
petal in its place. There was a time 


when the nurseryman who desired to 
show seventy-two and the amateur forty- 
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eight varieties were perturbed in spirit, 
when, like sad young Lovel, they sought 
wildly, but could not find the object of 
their affections, when they were con- 
strained to include roses which had out- 
lived, had not yet attained, or never 
would attain perfection, and were sorely 
tempted to insert a duplicate, which by 
any other name would smell as sweet. 

And it may be noted here, that this 
accumulation of material has been ac- 
companied by a more artistic arrange- 
ment, so that we no longer see a rose of 
moderate dimensions dwarfed by its 
gigantic neighbor, or the results of that 
color-blindness which has no perception 
of contrasts or combinations. 

DEAN HOLE. 
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STICKS 


T the last 
Arts and 
Crafts Ex- 


hibition 
there were, among 
other things, two 
brass candle- 
sticks, catalogued 
under the name of 
Mr. Hugh McBir- 
ney, which seemed 
to me to possess 
interest, for sev- 
eral reasons. Tlie 
candlesticks with 
which most of us 


ame 
oy a 
have 
rish- 
ories* 
roses 





are familiar are those brought here 
by immigrants. These are recognized 
very extensively as being good articles 
of legitimate and often very character- 


istic form. Others that we know of are 
the colonial relicts, in the shape of 
Corinthian columns, and our own proud 
productions, in which candles grow from 
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roses or sprout from griffins 
allied forms. Every time 

one of these we have to 
the candlestick idea—that is 


—plus the rose idea, or plus t 


idea, either of which is a 
addition to the burden on ths 
In time the attention resent 
recognition, grows weary of 
and we achieve that conditior 
not liking it as much as we did 
fundamental trouble with sucl 


that the added idea is not para 


original idea, so that the 
idea is pursued the farther aj 
rose and the candle. The 
eandlesticks contain, as a rul 
tive ideas, but have a genera 
form derived from the functi 
ing steadily and supporting a 
nearer the idea in the genera 
parallel to the candlestick id 
direct and clear is the im 
attention; and if the interr 
uneasy one, the impression 0 
tion is also uneasy. 

It is on the score of this 
that I like Mr. McBirney’s « 
They seem to be entirely 
principle, and to be solel 
with the purity of a form di 
function of the object. H 
introduced any rose, colum1 
non-parallel idea, nor has h 
inated by any parallel of th« 
outline of the form is stri 
the function, and there | 
thought but to make that 
in itself, with reference to 
itself, as was possible. W 
an article which has bee 
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The union of these paral 
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immigrant object seem bull 
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But this is not all: for 
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of the problems we have to 
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day is the important one of how far the 
charm of the unique art object is de- 
stroyed by indefinite reproduction, and 
what should be the qualities in an object 
designed for multiplication. Now, these 
things seem to have been made in a per- 
haps unconscious sympathy with that 
power of reproduction which we possess’ 
to-day, and to stand as an indication of 
the answer to the above question. 

I am well aware of the futility of 
endeavoring to convey an impression 
derived from the actual article, in all 
the solidity of its three dimensions, by 
means of a drawing, which, however 
faithful, is confined to one plane. The 
effect I received from the combined sense 
of the material, the color, the fine line, 
and the specific gravity of the articles — 
for the very heft of a candlestick is part 
of its charm—was the conviction that it 
would wear well. An article that wears 
well is one continuous intercourse with 
which is smooth and without friction. 
Novelty alone soon becomes stale, and 
originality often evident as the quaint 
conceit of temporary insanity; while 
seen in their thousands such produc- 
tions lacerate anything less than a hard, 
triple-calloused indifference. That is 
the negative side. On the positive, for 
which I think Mr. MecBirney’s candle- 
sticks stand, there seems to be a fine 
singleness of aim, which eliminates the 
trivial, and achieves its end by a process 
of allowing the beauty that is inherent 
in the nature of the object to appear 
naturally. One’s relation with an 
article produced in such a manner, 
which is the manner of a tree or a flower, 
is more on the plane of those persistent 
things to which we are perfectly adjusted. 
Allowing for accidentals, the persistent 
qualities of dignity and grace, and a 
legitimate rapport between form and 
function, which focus the attention and 
do not dissipate it, are the qualities 
which, on the whole, wear best; and 
their presence makes these candlesticks 
interesting as concrete examples which 
indicate the answer to a very difficult 
and a very important problem. 

G. M. R. TWOSE. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


at the end of the century, a 

strange and interesting combina- 

tion of the old and the new. 
Especially is this true of the architec- 
ture and interior decorations of the 
more modern homes. One of the most 
attractive spots in this picturesque city 
is Hubbard Park, originally a private 
estate, but within the past dozen years 
divided into ten or more building sites, 
upon which have been erected as many 
comparatively inexpensive houses be- 
neath its noble primeval trees. Notable 
among them is a spacious and homelike 
structure, situated at the west end of the 
park. The central feature of the house 
is a large hall, twelve by seventeen feet. 
The walls are faced with a soft green 
paper in two tones, the woodwork is 
ivory, and the highly polished floor is 
almost completely covered with oriental 
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rugs in low, rich tones. 


The stairway is 
approached through an archway sup- 


ported by columns, which stand out 
effectively from moss-green draperies. 
Old English oak furniture adds a sturdy 
note to this sunny, soft, but richly col- 
ored entrance-hall, giving the happiest 
impression of the life and livableness of 
the rooms beyond. Among the pieces 
of old oak to be noticed are a high- 
backed church bench, bearing the papal 
crown, a carved bridal chest, and a table. 

Opening off this hall to the right is a 
living-room, twenty by fifteen feet. At 
one end a broad, leaded window, screened 
by filmy muslin curtains, lets in a flood 
of filtered light, toning the beautiful col- 
oring of*the room delightfully. The 
spacious window-seat is upholstered in 
old red velvet; the hangings throughout 
the room are of raw silk in the same red. 
Chippendale furniture of exceptional de- 
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LIVING-Room IN RED 


sign harmonizes well with the general civil wars. The furniture is appropri- 
scheme, and gives out all its grace from ately heavy and substantial, covered 
the sympathetic background—a French with leather; and there are excellent rugs 
paper, rhythmical in desig: dcharm- upon the floor. This little room is well 
ing in color—which again does not de- lighted by two windows at the end and 
tract from the fine examples of Jacque, a series of small openings above a book- 
Michel, Daubigny, Dupré, and Fortuny— _ ease which occupies the major portion of 
all of which sink graciou into the the wall space. 

general coloring, holding their own well, The dining-room, on the left of the 
as they must by right. The great main hall, is octagonal, the woodwork 
charm of this room, as of all the others, mahogany throughout, and the walls are 
lies in the singular and unusual harmony treated with a dull red paper in two 
of color prevailing over all—wonderful _ tones, the ceiling of the same color, from 
brightness without gaudiness, and great which is suspended, with excellent effect, 
delicacy without weakness, a sort of jew- a curious brass lantern. The fireplace of 
eled box or flowery mead, pleasing at red brick and its brasses are in harmony 
the first glimpse, and without a trace of with this environment. Warm, dull red 
studied effort. Next to t graceful velour, bordered with a band of tapestry, 
apartment is the ‘‘den,’’ ittle place constitutes the window hangings, and 
of nine by thirteen feet, very unlike the tapestry portiéres hang at the wide door. 
living-room, but with attractions all its Family portraits embellish the walls, 
own. Here we find accessories remi- and rare examples of old porcelain the 
niscent of college days, with various mantel-shelf and plate rails. The furni- 
trophies pertaining to th lonialand ture is old mahogany with brass trim- 
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mings. During the day the sunlight 
pours in by a south window through a 
greenery Of delicate ferns, but at night 
the room takes on a particularly beau- 
tiful effect, lighted as it is entirely by 
eandles and side lights. On this main 
floor, indeed, everywhere air and sun- 
light dominate by day, and spaciousness 
and brilliant color by night. 

The bed-chambers are large and well 
lighted. The southwest one is a veri- 
table rose room; two sets of muslin cur- 
tains sereen each of the three windows; 
the dressing and writing tables stand in 
excellent lights; the bedstead is of brass 
covered with a snowy coverlet. Fine 
views of the park complete an almost 
ideal sleeping apartment. Another bed- 
room is hung with a paper of bouquets 


of spicy pink carnations on an ivory wall 
surface, the paint white, draperies in 
old-rose of an empire design, and the 
furniture good specimens of Dutch 
marquetry. All in all, this new old 
house is a charming example of the 
grace and cheer of the modern with the 
repose and restraint of the old colonial 
type. It of course shows wealth and 
culture, but not unpleasantly; and one 
feels so entirely en rapport with its liv- 
ableness that all money sense is lost, and 
a dim, far-away feeling arises that one’s 
own home might be patterned on these 
lines. Indeed, brightness and real 
beauty are not to be had for money; 
love and labor work for far better 
results, if only harmony is sought with 
singleness of purpose. E. K. 
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HE second fundamental test in 
judging a print is, as we have 
said, the quality of the impres- 

sion. The print or impression 
should bear evidence that it has been 
carefully preserved, and the connoisseur 
must be careful to ascertain that a good 
appearance has not been obtained at the 
expense of over-cleaning and restoring. 
Also it must be free from the effects of 
rubbing by which its brilliant pristine 
quality may have been impaired or 
ruined. It must not have been 
“‘backed’’—that is, pasted down upon 
another piece of paper—but must be 
upon the paper just as it was taken from 
the printing-press. This also implies 


that the print must not have been “‘laid 
down’’ upon cardboard. 

The possible buyer should hold the 
print up to the light to examine the 
texture of the paper, for by this means 
repairs are frequently detected; and he 
must be cautioned against buying prints 
in which holes and tears (except in a 
minor and quite unimportant degree) 
have been repaired by inlaying patches of 
paper upon which the lost portions of 
the engraving have been made good by 
strokes of a pen. This work, which to 
a small extent may be justifiable, is fre- 
quently done on a large scale and with 
great skill, so that a keen eye is required 
to detect it. If the print is framed, 
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always have it taken out for « 
before purchasing, as a fram: 
@ multitude of sins; and do 
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print. 
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old paper. Again, an impression pro- 
duced by copper-plate printing must 
necessarily present a surface that is 
more or less rough, so that the finger 
moved lightly across it can detect a 
roughness akin to that of the page of a 
book used by the blind, though, of 
course, only in a microscopic degree. 
Should it happen that a reputed copper- 
plate print presents a polished flat sur- 
face, there is a chance that the impres- 
sion has been either very much restored 
and pressed or that it is a photographie 
reproduction. 

Now we come to the question of mar- 
gin, about which much has been said 
and written. Of course, it is most 
desirable that a print should have a good 
margin, but to pay large prices solely 
on this account is simply to exercise a 
fad. If the margin of a print has been 
well preserved, it is reasonable to infer 
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that the print itself has been the 
object of tender treatment; and 
the wide margin making it pos- 
sible to handle a print without 
touching its engraved surface 
adds yet another chance for its 
preservation ; but beyond points 
such as these it is not wise to 
earry the value of margin. The 
more modern a print is, the more 
margin one is likely to find; 
but as its age increases, so the 
margin must be expected to 
decrease, without serious loss 
in value. Thus many of the 
choicest and most expensive 
Rembrandt etchings and Diirer 
engravings have but very little 
margin. 

Further, if the collector comes 
across @ fine old print with a 
wide margin, he must carefully 
examine whether this margin be 
genuine or false. It is by no 
means unusual to find old prints 
with apparently good margins 
which upon close and critical 
inspection turn out to be false. 
The print, really clipped close 


to the work, has been carefully 

and cleverly inlaid into a frame of paper 
closely resembling that of the print, a 
fraudulent wide margin being secured. 


Therefore, buyers must beware lest 
prints with spurious margins find their 
way into their portfolios. 

Here it may be well to put in two qual- 
ifications, or we may be misunderstood. 
It must not be thought from what has 
been said that the art of the print cleaner 
and restorer is a fraudulent one, for, 
on the contrary, every collector is con- 
stantly and legitimately in need of his 
services. We are simply endeavoring 
to inform the amateur of work that is 
sometimes done for the purpose of 
deception, and so to caution him against 
traps for the unwary. The second qual- 
ification is upon the subject of retouched 
plates. While in a very high proportion 
of cases the quality of a plate seriously 
deteriorates under the hand of a re- 
toucher, and the collector should there- 
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fore, as a rule, shun impressions printed 
after the rework, still there are instan- 
ces in which plates have been reworked 
by skilful and well-known men, with 
the result that they have been improved 
rather than weakened. John Smith, the 
engraver at the early part of last century, 
well illustrates this point. Many plates, 
by a number of engravers, passed into 
his hands to be reworked and strength- 
ened, and these, when reissued, were 
if anything in better condition than 
when they left the original engravers. 
Only those who have been present while 
the amateur, and the provincial amateur 
in particular, is buying prints or show- 
ing off his purchases to his friends, 
know how many are the pitfalls into 
which he is capable of slipping. When 
he has a little technical experience, that 
of ‘‘plate mark’’ is perhaps the worst. 
He knows that an impression from a 
copper or steel plate can be recognized 
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by the plate mark or indentation that 
surrounds the impression at a short dis- 
tance from the subject, and that indi- 
cates the boundaries of the sheet of 
metal from which the subject was 
printed; and this being so, he naturally 
expects to find a plate mark upon every 
steel or copper plate impression he meets 
with. But from time to time he sees 
prints (especially those of about the 
second and third decade of the present 
century) which bear upon them the un- 
doubted appearance of steel or copper 
plate impressions, and yet have no plate 
marks. He is therefore in a dilemma 
which he cannot solve to his satisfaction. 
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The solution, however, is a simple one, 
The illustrations to such works ag 
Rogers’s poems and Scott’s novels were 
engraved on plates larger than the pages 
of the books, so that when the impres- 
sions were cut down for the purposes of 
binding, the plate marks were shorn off, 
Hence their disappearance. If the 
reader will take his visiting ecard and 
compare it with the original copper-plate 
from which it was printed he will find 
the same thing—the card is smaller than 
the plate, and therefore there can be no 
plate mark. 
Before deciding upon a purchase, it is 
always well, where convenient, to con- 
sult a catalogue in which the 
print is described and the states 
are set forth; and it is also a 
good plan, where possible, to 
compare the print under con- 
sideration with another impres- 
sion. If the beginner could go 


to some public collection and 
carefully compare and study a 
series of impressions from one 
plate which traces its history 
from the first state to the last, 


he would receive a most excel- 
lent education, which would help 
greatly to the training of his 
eye in the matter of quality of 
impression, and would serve 
him in good stead when decid- 
ing upon his purchases. In 
buying, it is a good rule for the 
collector to satisfy himself that 
the print is well worth acquir- 
ing before ascertaining whether 
it is rare. Let him not be mis- 
led into buying simply from 
such statements as ‘‘scarce,”’ 
‘‘rare,’’ ete., but let the pur-, 
chase be provisionally decided 
by the qualities and merits of 
the print itself. Let him col- 
lect to enjoy, and not merely to 
possess; and although special- 
izing is strongly to be recom- 
mended, as already stated, he 
should not slavishly limit his 
field, but be always ready to 
accept a really good print that 
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ANGELS’ HEADS. 


offers itself if it can be had at a reason- 
able price. 

We have used the expression ‘‘state,’’ 
but so far we have given no explanation 
of the word. The term is used often 
enough, but many who dabble in prints 
have vague ideas as to its application. 


STIPPLE BY PETER SIMON, AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


It is by no means unusual to be asked, 
‘‘How do you know the first state from 


say a third or fourth?’ a parallel 
question to which might very well be, 
‘‘How do you know the eldest from the 
youngest of a family?’’ The answer to 
each question would be the same: ‘‘By 
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ETCHING BY CHARLES MERYON 


vicissitudes of the plate. ‘‘Remarque 
proofs,’’ it may be added, are those, 
usually early ones, in which a vignette 
more or less appropriate to the subject 
of the print is found in the inscription 
space, with very little or no lettering; 
and ‘‘artists’ proofs’ generally have 
upon them the autographs of the artists 
written in pencil. 

These remarks bring forth another 
word of warning, this time on the subject 
of ‘‘false proofs.’’ It was sometimes a 
custom, principally toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, to place a narrow 
strip of paper across the inscription 
space after the plate had been inked, so 
as to mask over the lettering before pass- 
ing the plate through the press. By 
this means a fraudulent impression was 
obtained which, at first sight, has the 
appearance of a ‘‘proof before letters.” 
The device is ingenious, but it is scarcely 
likely to deceive the amateur who is on 
the alert, for the strip of paper causes a 
crease across the impression of this 
spurious proof just below the subject, 
which can readily be seen. But here it 
must be observed that the ‘‘masking out”’ 
was not invariably done nefariously, for 
one or two engravers—Charles Turner, 
the mezzotinter, in particular—made a 
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practice of taking one or more masked 
impressions after the completion of a 
plate, before the inscription portion was 
prepared for the engraver. In these in- 
stances the ‘‘masked proofs,’’ instead of 
being worn spurious impressions, are 
the finest that exist. 

In the first illustration we have a re- 
production of the charming mezzotint of 
Lady Caroline Price, engraved by John 
Jones in the year 1788. The second, 


“The Nativity,’’ is from an exquisite 
line engraving by Albert Diirer, the 
chief of the German school, produced in 
the year 1504. The third, ‘‘Southwark 
Fair,’’ is an example of less refined work 


in the same method, ‘‘Invented, Painted, 
and Engrav’d by Wm. Hogarth, 1733.’’ 
The fourth reproduces the well-known 
subject after Sir Joshua Reynolds, en- 
titled, ‘‘Angels’ Heads,’’ engraved in 
stipple by Peter Simon in the year 1789. 
And the last illustration is reproduced 
from an exceedingly rare, fine impres- 
sion of the etching ‘‘L’ Abside de Notre 
Dame de Paris,’’ the masterpiece of 
Charles Méryon, produced in the year 
1852. It has been said that Méryon 
himself was paid 1s. 3d. (a frane and a 
half) for a copy; to-day it might realize 
£150. ALFRED WHITMAN. 
(To be continued. ) 





THE COFFEE-ROOM AT HULL HOUSE 


the interior of the new Hull 

House coffee-room needs to be 

observed by an eye somewhat 
sophisticated in the ways of photographs. 
By noticing the diminution of the furni- 
ture from the foreground to the inmost 
recesses of the picture, one becomes 
aware of a room that has an extensive 
long dimension, of which, however, only 
three-fourths is shown in the photo- 
graph. A line taken at right angles to 
this line of diminution will give the 
width—thirty feet—in its relation to 
the length. 

In order to clear the ground for some- 
what of a panegyric, it is necessary to 
admit that the new coffee-room—more 
in itself than in the illustration—con- 
tains details which even to a panegy- 
rically inclined mind are indefensible. 
But while admitting the existence of 
these blemishes, which are _ serious 
enough viewed by themselves, they are 
yet almost neglectable quantities in view 
of a certain characteristic that the room 
possesses. This quality, which I wish 
to state as simply as possible, lies in the 
fact that the room is structurally what it 
seems to be, and that for the most part 
all charm of color and of texture pro- 


Te accompanying illustration of 


ceeds directly from the actual structural 
material. 

This seems such a rational thing to 
do, that it is necessary to remind our- 
selves that our usual custom is to build 
a very rough brick wall, and to cover its 
roughness with plaster, the unpleasant 
surface of which has in its turn to 
be covered with wall-paper or color 
decoration. In this interior the archi- 
tects, Messrs. Pond and Pond, have 
eliminated this three-ply decoration, and 
have allowed the structural brick-work 
and the tile arches to speak for them- 
selves. And very prettily they do so; 
with an accent that is clear and some- 
what distinguished. In front of any 
structure that has a form which, culled 
from photographs of historical work, is 
merely the result of good selective judg- 
ment, one has a feeling that the object is 
very charming, and the knowledge that 
it might be equally so under any one of 
half a dozen other forms, also cullable 
from photographs. The _ spectator’s 
emotion on such occasions is that de- 
seribed by Bunthorne as modified rap- 
ture. Mere selection of this sort might 
have endowed the coffee-room with a 
full equipment of caissons, volutes, and 
pediments, and a full-fledged classic ap- 





EXTERIOR OF THE NEW Co! HovuskE. 
pearance, for instance; and the resulting 
rapture would undoubtedly have been 
largely modified, first by the query, 
‘‘Why classic?’’ and after by competing 
visions of a renaissance, a Gothic, or 
even a rococo coffee-room. But when 
the ultimate appearance, as in the major 
part of this example, is not something 
selected and nailed on, | proceeds 
from an indigenous quality of the struc- 
ture, the emphasis and bringing out of 
which seems to be not only a good line 
of conduct, but to be the only one; when 
the charm is integral to the structure— 
then there is no dissipation of the atten- 
tion over the tinted possibilities of alter- 
native appearances, but tead, that 
direct wsthetic satisfaction which noth- 
ing but a lack of alternatives can give. 
Criticism may then concern itself with 
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the degree to which this integration has 
been carried out; but in the present 
case, in view of the fine dominating 
motive, such analysis might easily be- 
come captiousness. 

To sum up, the esthetic quality is de- 
rived from the color and texture and 
disposition of the actual constituent 
material. The bricks and the terra-cotta 
blocks have each an evident functional 
ability, usually recognized, and an 
esthetic quality, usually disregarded, 
especially for interior work, and the 
finished appearance has been achieved 
by allowing these esthetic qualities to 
build up the esthetic structure, just as 
the structural qualities were used for the 
material edifice. Considered in connec- 
tion with the three-ply system, it is 
what I should call decorative integration, 
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or a perfecting that which is; as opposed 
to applied decoration, or a covering of 
the unpleasant by something frequently 


more unpleasant still. This has resulted 
in a room which is a singularly good 
and unaffected one. The social advan- 


tage of such a restaurant, in a neigh- 
borhood which has had, as is usual in 
dense groups of the public, no accom- 
modation whatever of a dignified public 
nature, is too obvious to need remark. 
GEORGE M. R. TWOSE. 
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again before finding any vine more 
cheerful and homelike than this little 
manettia vine, and would discard more 
showy blooms in favor of this when 
room grows scarce. 

Flowers are much like people. We 
admire some for their showy, brilliant 
qualities, but we love others for such 
brightness and amiability as belong to 
the manettia vine. 

The culture is the simplest. If a 
young plant is potted in spring in good 
soil—one part loam, one part muck, one 
well-rotted manure (that from last 
year’s hotbed being best), and a trifle, 
perhaps a tablespoonful, each of soot and 
ashes to a four-inch pot—and plunged 
out of doors in the sand-box, where it 
will receive the morning sun, it will 
make a good growth by fall and be ready 
for winter blooming, commencing in 
October or earlier, and continuing right 
on through the winter; or blooming 
plants may be purchased of the florists 
at this season. 

The only special treatment required 
is a small pot, as this plant blooms best 
when pot-bound, and a weekly dose of 
liquid fertilizer. 

The only insect I have found addicted 
to this plant is seale, and the plant 
should be inspected from time to time, 
especially the lower part of the stem. 
Where the seale is found it must be 
removed, and the bark, under side of 
leaves, ete., thoroughly washed with 
whale-oil soap. This is also a good fer- 
tilizer, so no harm is done if in using a 
portion runs down into the soil. It is 
well to rinse off the plant in a day or 
two with clear water. 


Solanum jasmianoides grandiflora is 
another attractive and desirable winter 
bloomer which loves a warm, sunny win- 


dow. It isa much ranker grower than 
the manettia vine, branching very freely, 
and often throwing shoots from the 
roots, which grow remarkably fast. 
The foliage is dark green and very 
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glossy, and presents the unusual charac- 
teristic of several varieties of leaves on 
one plant, the lower leaves and those 
on the young shoots being from three to 
seven lobed, while those towards the 
ends of the branches are a narrow, 
pointed, egg-shaped leaf, quite different 
in appearance. 

The sprays of blossoms thrown from 
the tips of the branches are star-shaped, 
pure white in front and violet on the 
back. These clusters of bloom on a 
thrifty plant are often a foot in diameter. 
Grown in the window with a manettia 
plant, the effect is charming. I have at 
present, in a south window, the two 
vines crossing from side to side, and 
twining in and out together, the scarlet 
blooms of the manettia peeping out be- 
tween the snowy clusters of the solanum 
in the daintiest way imaginable. 

The solanum may be grown in bush 
form by frequent pinching or cutting 
back; and as it blooms from the tips of 
the branches, the oftener it is cut the 
more bloom points there will be. It re- 
quires more root room than the manettia, 
a somewhat heavier soil, and being a 
hard-wooded plant, firmer potting. 

Like the manettia, the blooms remain 
in perfection a long time, which greatly 
enhances its value as a window plant. 

Planted out of doors during summer, 
against a trellis, it makes a wonderful 
show of bloom, and this is an excellent 
disposition to make of an old plant grown 
too large for the window. Cuttings, 
or the young shoots from the root, may 
be started for the next winter’s window- 
garden, and the old plant wintered in a 
light, dry cellar. 


The manrandia vine is one of the pret- 
tiest and daintiest vines imaginable for 
house culture, in hanging-basket or in a 
pot on shelf or bracket, and is not nearly 
as well known or as much grown as it 


should be. The foliage is glossy green, 
and when the light shines through it, of 
a light, translucent shade that is very 
attractive. The leaves are ivy-shaped, 
and cling to their support by a turn of 
the leaf stem. 


It branches so freely and throws out 
so many new branches near the root that 
it rarely if ever presents the bare ap- 
pearance at that point so noticeable in 
many basket-plants. The blossom is 
tube-shaped, two inches long, and flar- 
ing on the face. There are three colors 
—white, pink, and purple—the white 
being most desirable. In a south win- 
dow it will bloom freely; and while less 
certain of bloom in an east or west one, 
it will grow luxuriantly, and throw out 
graceful sprays in all directions, climb- 
ing the wires of the hanging-basket to 
the ceiling, and drooping in tangled 
luxuriance half-way to the floor. 

Out of doors it quickly covers low 
trellises or rockwork with a dense screen 
of leaves and blossoms; and for outside 
window-boxes it is superior to any vine 
known to me, standing severe frosts unin- 
jured, providing the sun does not shine 
on them while still frozen. 

It can be most economically grown 
from seed where a number of plants are 
needed, the seeds germinating in from 
eight to ten days, and the little plants 
growing freely from the start. If 
wanted for window-boxes, trellises, etc., 
out of doors, they should be started early 
in February in the house, in shallow 
boxes or flats of fine earth, sowing the 
seed on top of the soil and pressing it 
down gently with a flat block of wood. 
Water by setting the flat in a pan of 
water until the moisture reaches the sur- 
face, but does not overflow; drain, and 
set in a warm place, a shelf back and 
above a coal stove being an admirable 
arrangement, furnishing the bottom 
heat so valuable in germinating seed. 

Expose gradually the young plants to 
the sunlight; do not allow them to dry 
out, and pot off when two inches high, 
or even less. 

If for winter blooming, they may be 
sown in boxes or cold frame in June; 
potted off and plunged in sand-box till 
ready to arrange in winter baskets. 
Plants that have been grown in the 
house during winter may be cut back and 
planted outside during summer. 

A beautiful screen may be arranged 
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without any special care or coddling, 
Plants for winter blooming should be 
grown for that purpose, and shifted on 
from pot to pot till the basket stage is 
reached. Such plants will be healthy 
and vigorous and give satisfaction, which 
a plant that has served its purpose 
out of doors, and is then lifted for 
winter blooming, rarely does, the root 
disturbance and change of atmosphere 
almost always resulting in loss of foliage 
and vitality, if not life itself. 


If one desires a handsome basket of 
asparagus sprengeri at moderate cost, it 
pays for the extra trouble to plant the 
seeds, as thus a number of plants may 
be seeured for the cost of one. 

The seeds should be planted as directed 
for Thunbergias and kept moist and 
warm; if fresh and good, they will germi- 
nate in three weeks, or twenty-one days. 
They should be started in February, and 
when large enough to handle, potted off 
in two-inch pots, the pots plunged in a 
box or pan of moist sand in an east win- 
dow till warm enough for the sand-box 
out of doors. Frequent repotting agrees 
with this asparagus, and it should be 
shifted as often as the little pots fill 
with roots. Give a little manure water 
once a week. By fall three plants 
should make a good show in a basket. 
Leaf mold or muck, shore sand, and 
well-rotted manure form a suitable pot- 
ting soil, with the addition of a little 
wood ashes. They should increase in 
size and beauty from year to year. 
They should, however, be allowed a sea- 
son of rest during the summer, or when- 
ever their ceasing to grow indicates a 
desire to rest. Set them away in a 
shady place out of doors, and water spar- 
ingly till new growth begins; then 
bring to the light, increase supply of 
water gradually, and give liquid fertilizer 
once a week. 

A rex begonia makes a most artistic 
center for a basket of asparagus spren- 
geri, and usually does well, too. 


A plumosus nanus is another member 
of the asparagus family, and is admir- 
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able for training up the sides of a win- 
dow or over lace for a screen, as is also 
asparagus tennissima, though neither of 
these varieties is as easily grown as 
asparagus sprengeri, needing the moist 
atmosphere and overlight of a green- 
house to bring their fronds to fullest 
perfection. 


Kenilworth ivy is a very well-known 
but always desirable little vine for hang- 
ing-basket, shelf, or bracket, seeming 
to thrive with any decent sort of care 
in any situation or in any soil, sending 
out graceful sprays of foliage, and giv- 
ing its tiny lavender-and-white flowers 
in endless profusion. It is especially 
valuable for covering the edges of pots 
and various receptacles; its thick mat of 
leaves serves to preserve the moisture in 
the earth, while the plant itself seems 
scarcely to deprive the stronger plant of 
any appreciable amount of nourishment 
or room. It is quickly increased by cut- 
tings or by seed. Indeed, so freely does 
it seed and scatter its seeds around that 
one is constantly finding that tiny plants 
of it appear here and there. The seeds 
germinate in from ten to twelve days, 


and should be kept moist and partly 
shaded until two or three inches high. 

Kenilworth ivy is also desirable out 
of doors, for rockwork or as a carpet for 
more conspicuous plants, making a much 
larger growth than in the house. 


Perhaps no description of basket- 
plants would be complete without men- 
tion of the weeping lantana, the most 
daintily beautiful of its family, though 
it is in no sense a vine, and is not even 
a very pronounced trailer, only begin- 
ning to droop when the branches have 
reached some length. 

It is, like all of the Lantana family, a 
very free bloomer — freer, indeed, than 
its congeners, as it throws its lovely 
balls of rosy lavender bloom from the 
axils of each pair of leaves, while the 
shrub lantanas confine their bloom to 
the tips of the branches or adjacent ter- 
ritory. 

These soft lavender blooms are a 


delightful contrast to the pink, scarlet, 
and white of the other inhabitants of the 
window-garden. There is, too, a de- 
lightful fragrance about both flower and 
foliage, entirely distinct from the rather 
disagreeable odor of other members of 
this family. No especial treatment is 
required, beyond sunshine, root room, 
moisture, and an occasional feeding of 
liquid fertilizer. 

After serving its purpose as a window- 
plant all winter, it may, at the coming 
of warm weather, be bedded out, when 
it will prove a mass of lovely color all 
summer, spreading over the ground like 
a verbena, striking roots at the points 
where they rest on the ground, thus 
forming other plants, which may be 
removed and potted for winter use. 

All the Lantana family are subject to 
attacks of red spider. Abundant syring- 
ing or sprinkling from the start will 
usually prevent its appearance. I have 
recently seen snuff, dusted on the foliage 
when wet, recommended as a ‘‘sure cure,’’ 
and I have sometimes found that dipping 
a plant in very hot water is effectual, and 
a wonderful revivifier for the plant; but 
my standard remedy in the winter, when 
I find a plant badly infested with spider, 
is to pull it up and burn it, remove the 
earth, and thoroughly scald the pot. 
Unless a plant is very precious or valu- 
able, and can be removed to a room by 
itself, it does not pay to waste time and 
endanger the remainder of one’s plants 
fighting red spider. 


With the advent of each year’s new 
catalogues appears some wonderful new 
vine, color-plated, and described in ad- 
jectives only limited by the horizon of 
a rather elastic language — invariably 
hardy in all parts of the country, and so 
free of bloom that tiny plants are repre- 
sented covered with blossoms many times 
too large for them; warranted to bloom 
in any and all situations, and seldom 
out of bloom during any period of its 
existence. Such, for instance, was the 
much-exploited ‘‘Mountain Beauty,’ 
which was advertised as ‘‘absolutely 
hardy, and can adapt itself to any soil, 
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(Dolichos Lablab) of our grandmothers’ 
gardens. 

It is always well, when tempted to 
purchase some overpraised novelty, to 
address an inquiry and a stamp to the 
florists, asking for information; for sel- 
dom will the most mendacious cata- 
loguist give unreliable information by 
letter, though their catalogues may be 
veritable pitfalls for the unwary. It is 
always wise to try some new things each 
year, but try them where failure will 
not seriously affect the appearance of 
garden or windows. Novelties should 
have a place of their own, and not usurp 
that of tried and reliable flowers till they 
have proven their right to a position 
among the elect. IDA D. BENNETT. 


SES IN MARYLAND 


The broad simple roof treatment but 
adds to the dignity of the building. The 
treatment of the chimneys, however, is 
not good. Those at the gable ends are 
much too high, while the middle one is 
unfortunate, both in height and general 
scale. 

The ground plan is ingeniously con- 
trived to produce an effect at once 
simple and impressive. The drawing- 
room, with its recess, gives ample op- 
portunities for comfort and beauty. And 
the elliptical dining-room, the focus of 
the house, offers a most inviting pros- 
pect of the terrace through the peristyle. 

The other house, of which a side view 
is shown in the gable-end view of ‘‘East- 
over,’’ Mr. Dow calls ‘‘an adaptation of 
the Carlyle House, at Alexandria, Va.’’ 
It is built of shingles, with a broad 
stueco front. If it be an adaptation, it 
is most successful. 

Particularly interesting is the terrace 
wall, with its arched gate at the street 
level. 

Both of these houses are adapted to 
the gently rolling country of Maryland 
where they are located. Neither of them 
is in any degree extravagant, but both 
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FIRE PROTECTION FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


HE neglect of owners of fine 
country residences to provide 
adequate fire protection for their 
property is much to be regretted. 

A valuable house is often built outside 
the fire limits of town or city, and pro- 
vided with an ample supply of water for 
drinking and cleansing purposes, but no 
more than enough for a bucket-brigade 
by way of protection from fire. This is 
frequently the case even when plenty of 
water is available to control a conflagra- 
tion were the necessary appliances in 
place. 

There are some difficulties, however, 
to overcome. The American windmill 
pump, with its elevated water-tank, is 
the most popular means of hoisting 
water in country places; but although its 
altitude makes it one of the most promi- 
nent features of a landscape, it is seldom 
artistic except at very long range. Any 


increase in size is therefore objection- 
able. 

An English journal regrets the ab- 
sence of adequate fire protection for 


country residences in England, through 
which some magnificent English homes 
have been ruined. If this be a regret- 
table condition in England, where incom- 
bustible building material is more widely 
used, it is certainly much more so here, 
where, especially in our country resi- 
dences, fire-proof construction material 
gives way to the softer effect attainable 
only through the beautiful woods plen- 
tiful in America. 

As a remedy, the English periodical 
suggests increased water facilities in the 
way of roof and tower cisterns, pipe con- 
nections, hose, and hand-pumps. But 
in this country the difficulty has been 
met by improved chemical fire-extin- 
guishing hand-grenades, portable chem- 
ical pumps, and piping arrangements. 
By these means all parts of each apart- 
ment are within reach of a spray of chem- 
ical fire-extinguishing fluid, held in check 
only by joints of lead amalgamated with 
mereury adjusted in such a way that 


the heat of merely a slight conflagration 
will melt the nearest mercurial joint. 
This opens a stop-cock which will spray 
the fire-extinguishing chemical fluid, or 
water if preferred, upon the flames be- 
fore they can spread enough to do great 
damage. Where water is accessible, it 
is preferable for exterior fires, while a 
reliable chemical fire-extinguishing ap- 
paratus is most effective for indoor pur- 
poses. It has been said that in indoor 
conflagrations overcome by water quite 
as much damage is done by the water as 
by fire. 

Then, too, in winter, when water is 
more apt to freeze than the chemical 
fluid, the exteriors of buildings are less 
liable to catch fire than at other seasons; 
while the interiors, because of the winter 
heating and the greater illumination 
necessary, are at that very season most 
subject to danger. 

External fires are usually less access- 
ible than those in interiors of build- 
ings, and have to be fought at longer 
range. For this purpose a good water 
power is better than chemical engines, 
fire-extinguishers, and hand-grenades, 
which are more efficient at shorter range 
and more ready for instant use, their 
prompt application being much on the 
principle that prevention is better than 
cure. 

The best protection for fire is a com- 
bination of water for external use and a 
chemical fire-extinguishing apparatus for 
interior use. Each is then at hand to sub- 
stitute for the other, should the chemical 
apparatus clog or be inadequate, as is 
sometimes the case, or should the water 
freeze. To prevent such accidents, care 
should be given to the packing of the 
water-pipes and to the reliability of the 
chemical apparatus. 

Such arrangements generally pay for 
themselves in time, through the reduced 
insurance obtainable on property where 
they are properly installed in accordance 
with the requirements of insurance com- 
panies. 
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HERE are some persons, even 

those who are cultivated and re- 

fined in other respects, who can 

see no beauty in the country in 
the winter, and call it a dreary place. 
They lose much pleasure on account of 
their lack of observation. This is shown 
by the writings of such men as Ham- 
merton, Whittier, Warner, Bryant, 
Lowell, and others. Winter scenes are 
the favorite subjects of some of our best 
landscape painters. One of the most 
pleasing pictures at the World’s Fair 
showed a ravine covered with snow. A 
projecting bank reflected the ruddy glow 
of the afternoon sun, while the shadows 
had a faint bluish tint. Against the 
light tones were seen the stronger colors 
of evergreens and the brown leaves 
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should not fail to instruct his architect 
to devote particular attention to the pro- 
tection of his property against such 
destruction. 

WYLLYS 8. ABBOT. 





which still hung on the various kinds of 
trees. Beautiful effects of color at this 
time of the year can be had at any home 
containing land enough for trees and 
shrubs. Shrubbery is especially effective 
after one learns to appreciate it. It 
occupies the position where the eye 
naturally rests, and will sometimes be 
seen where the higher branches of trees 
would escape attention. The branches 
of nearly all the shrubs are interesting 
from the habits which they assume, and 
many are quite striking in color. Some 
of the dogwoods are especially noticeable 
for their red bark, the honeysuckles for 
their light gray color, some of the syrin- 
gas for their warm browns; while the 
branches of many of the spiras, the 
Japan quince, the lilacs, and the bark of 
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many of our common trees give merely 
a dark, neutral color, suitable for a back- 
ground. The elderberries and sumachs 
are examples of shrubs with branches 
rather too coarse and ragged to be pleas- 
ing close at hand in winter, and it is 
seldom advisable to place them near the 
house. I remember, however, seeing a 
mound of stag-horn sumachs in the win- 
ter where the numerous hairy stems 
caught the rays of the sun, and reflected 
them in such a way as to make a most 
striking and attractive picture. A mass 
of shrubs, from which the leaves have 
fallen, is not only an attractive object, 
but it helps to check the wind, and thus 
eatches the snow to take the place of 
the lost foliage. These smaller woody 


plants come next to evergreens in mak- 
ing winter surroundings both beautiful 
The day before writ- 


and comfortable. 


OAKS AND SHRUBS, SNOW-LADEN 


ing this article I happened to be out in 
the country. It was snowing, and the 
wind was blowing thirty or forty miles 
an hour; but in the valley protected by 
a growth of trees and shrubs the wind 
was scarcely felt, and chickadees, nut- 
hatches, and snowbirds were uttering 
their cheerful notes and having a happy 
time hopping among the branches. At 
a little distance, a flock of goldfinches 
were teetering along with voices as 
cheerful as in thistle-time. 

No time is so favorable as winter for 
studying the best manner of trimming 
trees and shrubs. With trees and shrubs 
that have been properly planted and 
grown in a healthy manner, no one 
should be able to detect where they have 
been trimmed. Improper trimming 
leaves unsightly scars. There are cases 
where one must choose between the scar 
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A PATH THROUGH THE DoGWooD—MAPLES AND ELMS 


and the loss of the tree, but such cases 
are exceptions to the general rule. The 
more one studies the branches of trees 
and shrubs in the winter, the more 
pleasure he will get from his walks and 
drives at this time of the year. The bur 
oak, with its rugged branches, will 
become a friend to be recognized with a 
feeling of satisfaction, even when seen at 
adistanece. The graceful fan-like shape 
of the elm is even more noticeable in 
winter than in summer. The sugar 
maple with its oval outline filled with 
numerous fine branches, the ash with its 
graceful arms, the birch with its white 
trunk, the sycamore with its smooth bark, 
and all our native trees, become like old 
friends when once we learn to recognize 
their outlines and habits. 

It is characteristic of natural objects, 
that the more closely we examine them 
the more we find to interest us, and even 


the best microscope does not fully satisfy 


our curiosity. Reference has been made 
to the color of the bark and the general 
effect of trees, but closer examination 
would show still more of interest in the 
buds. Some of these are sharp and 
pointed, like those of the Juneberry and 
the beech, some are more blunt, and show 
scales lapping over each other like those 
of the ash and lilac. Some are large 
and conspicuous, like those of the horse- 
chestnut, which are covered with a resin- 
ous substance. They vary as much in 
color as do the leavesinsummer. Even 
with the warm days of February they 
sometimes begin to swell as though im- 
patient for the time to come when they 
could burst forth and allow all the little 
leaves which are packed in them to make 
the rapid growth that helps to give vari- 
ety to the year. 
O. C. SIMONDS. 
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pinning-wheel 


and handloom were crowded out, and 
gradually the sweet, homely occupation 
passed away. The modern woman with 
a spinning-wheel would be as incongru- 
ous as Priscilla with a bicycle; but the 
Puritan maiden could hardly have been 
prouder of her store of linen, and it is 
gratifying to note that there yet prevails 
among mothers the old-fashioned prae- 
tice of providing their daughters upon 
their marriage with handsome and gen- 
erous supplies of linen. I am not sure 
that it is not this very custom that has 
much to do with keeping alive the esteem 
in which linen is held. 

And all this calls to mind a story of a 
little Louisiana woman, whose face I can 
see yet in its hopeless distress, as she 
told me how she left her beautiful, 
matchless linen, in its stout oaken chest, 
in the basement of her house, dreading 


to expose it to the wear and tear incident . 


to Chicago’s smoke and grime. But one 
day, in an hour of homesickness, and 
hungry for a sight of something that 
would bring the scenes of her girlhood 
most vividly to her, she opened the chest, 
to find its contents a prey to mildew. 
Ruthless, irremediable destruction! 

A word as to the selection of linen 
may be in order, especially since in the 
manufactured fabric adulteration is so 
common. In the first place, the threads 
should be even and close, as a raw linen 
with uneven threads does not wear well. 
Choose that which is perfectly white, for 
if yellow at first it will remain so. A 
fine linen always answers better than a 
coarse one, provided it is not unsuitable 
for the purpose for which it is destined ; 
and that of narrow width is considered 
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stronger than the wide, although the 
latter cuts to better advantage. Much of 
the linen that is so called in the shops is 
half cotton, and does not wear so well 
as the cotton alone; so it is a wise pre- 
caution to examine the threads running 
both ways. All linen should be boiled 
in clean water and ironed before cutting. 

As to the care of linen, it is in the 
laundry that the greatest attention 
should be given it, for there is its dur- 
ability most heavily taxed. That com- 
ing in from the laundry should be placed 
underneath the rest, so that the wear 
shall be equally distributed. The Ger- 
mans have a custom calculated to do 
away with the possibilities of uneven 
wear, but it could only obtain in houses 
where the supply is most abundant. All 
the soiled house linen is kept apart, and 
washed at intervals of two and three 
months, when the whole domestic force 
is turned over to the operation. It is 
safe to say, however, that the most provi- 
dent of American housewives would 
never consent to such a _ proceeding. 
Such quantities of soiled things about 
the house would weigh on her mind and 
drive her to distraction. She prefers 
to take the chances of the wear and tear, 
and have it washed weekly. But it must 
be done carefully, and ironed without 
the sparing of time or pains. Badly 
ironed linen is only fit for the tub 
again. First of all, the laundry should 
be complete as to its equipments, and 
immaculate. Tubs, kettles, and boards, 
irons, stove, and ironing sheet, must be 
spotless, and the laundress herself must 
be as clean. The linen, except the deli- 
cate pieces that are to be washed entirely 
by hand, is washed and scalded, and 
then rinsed two or three times, first in 
tepid water, to get the last bit of soapi- 
ness out, and lastly in cold water. If 
embroidered, little soap should be rubbed 
on the embroidered parts, and they 
should be most carefully rinsed, as any 
lingering traces of the soap will turn the 
stitches yellow. Napkins and tablecloths 
before being washed should have any 
fruit stains, iron mold, or other spots 
removed, which can be done by appiy- 


ing to the part, previously washed clean, 
a weak solution of chloride of lime in 
warm water. This must be used with 
the greatest care, as an overdose will 
injure the fabric. Often merely the use 
of lemon juice will suffice. hen the 
stain has disappeared the part should 
be thoroughly rinsed in warm water 
without soap, and dried. In the wash- 
ing of daintily embroidered and lace 
centerpieces and doilies, the laundress 
cannot be too careful or have too light a 
hand. In the first place, they should 
never be allowed to get so soiled that 
the lightest rubbing in the hands will 
not cleanse them; and having been 
washed once in a warm suds, they should 
be rinsed again and again in tepid water, 
then folded in a Turkish towel, and 
wrung out. After wringing they should 
be thoroughly shaken until the moist- 
ure has been reduced as much as pos- 
sible. At this point the irons should 
be hot, and a table prepared with a 
thick, clean blanket. The pieces are 
then laid right side downward, and 
ironed until perfectly dry. Done in this 
way, every flower and figure will stand 
out most satisfactorily, and there will 
be no drawing up of lace edges, which 
often causes the center of a piece to 
bulge up in an irritating way. If they 
are starched, as some housewives prefer, 
the starch must be smooth and absolutely 
without lumps, otherwise the linen is 
likely to blister. As folds in these 
pieces are not always desirable, it is a 
good idea to have a cylinder of wood 
or pasteboard upon which they can be 
rolled. Napkins, tablecloths, sheets, 
pilloweases, and towels should be damp- 
ened evenly, and ironed until quite dry. 
For fringes a coarse comb should be 
kept, and used carefully, as nothing 
makes the towels look quite so shabby 
as a worn, uneven fringe, and combing 
is much less destructive than shaking. 
When the linen is ready to be placed 
in the drawers or on the shelves, it 
should be carried, and not piled in bas- 
kets, as this is apt to rumple it and take 
away its freshness, which in the soft, 
smooth, satiny surface is its chief charm. 
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OF WATER-PIPES 


little in cold weather; but this is not 
always sure, and is always very wasteful. 

With all the prevention in the world, 
however, it seems as though pipes will 
freeze at times out of sheer malicious 
obstinacy. In such cases the first rule 
is to send fora plumber. If you can’t 
do that, try to be one. 

Some people think that plumbers can 
thaw out a frozen pipe without bursting 
it. They have no such occult power. 
The frozen pipe is broken before the 
plumber reaches it, and will leak as soon 
as thawed. Knowing this, he finds the 
leak by noting the bulge in the pipe 
which it causes and stopping the leak 
before thawing out the pipe. 

The householder should do the same, 
by shutting off the water below the 
break and soldering it before thawing, 
or by using putty or any similar sub- 
stance at hand for covering the leak, and 
binding it on tightly before thawing. 

Hot water should be applied to the 
frozen part, which is found by following 
the course of the pipe from its spigot to 
its underground connection, and the ex- 
posed portions of the pipe—where it is 
exposed by contact with outside walls 
or to cold draughts—for the bulge or 
break. 

Sometimes, in a very severe cold snap, 
the street main freezes. In such cases, 
if living in a city, you should notify the 
police department. You will generally 
be referred to the fire department, which 
will, in turn, refer you to the water de- 
partment, where you will learn that the 
matter should go to the street depart- 
ment. There it will be promptly refer- 
red to the water department, which will 
inform you that complaints as to street 
mains should come through the fire de- 
partment; and there a clerk will insist 
that the regular channel for such in- 
formation is through the police depart- 
ment. At this point you may be tempted 
to employ a caretaker for the house and 
move to a hotel to wait for gentle spring. 
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